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young man whom he honoured with the untram-
melled expression of his opinions. But he had
a charming delicacy of toleration for the feelings of
those whom he respected, even when he believed
them to be tainted with error. Of an elder writer
of some authority, to whom he was urged to reply
on a point of criticism, he said, "No ! If I wrote
about what he has said, I could not hold myself in.

I do not wish to be rude to -----.    Now, I know

that I should begin by trying to behave like a good
boy, and before I knew what I was doing I should

be  smiting ----- hip and  thigh, and making him

as the princes were who perished at Endor. I hope
you remember what they became ? Look it up, and
you will find what becomes of poeticules when they
decompose into criticasters! So, you see, I had
better leave him alone."

Swinburne's pleasure in fighting was a very
marked and a very amusing trait in his conversa-
tion. He liked, at brief intervals, to have something
to worry between the teeth of his discourse. He
would allow himself to be drawn off the scent
by any red herring of criticism. This mock
irascibility, as of a miniature Boythorn, always
struck me as having been deliberately modelled on
the behaviour of Walter Savage Landor. This im-
pression was confirmed in rather a startling way by
a phrase of Swinburne's own. He had been
reading to me the MS. of his "George Chapman,"
and after the reading was over, and we had passed
to bther things, Swinburne said, " Did you notice